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WHAT IS A CHEMIST? 


N our present scheme of things there 
are two men, who for reasons very 


On these pages the editor 
offers his opinions, un- | 
shackled by advertising 


patrons and unrestrained paradoxic, are suffered to give, or else 
by anything save a sense to have the nerve to offer, opinions on 
almost any matter submitted to them. 
ful—the editor, alone, is 

responsible for their type, The first is the physician, the cellophane 
their tone and their tenor. of whose alleged omniscience is to the 


man on the street an oracular toga. His 
opinion is weighty with most, irre- 
spective of whether it is in his own belonging field, or whether it is in 
wrong pastures over which he does not even pay mental rent. 

We give natural tribute to our physician by praying to him when 
we are ill, and often preying on him when we are well, when we 
should really be praying for him—all the time—and paying for him 
more promptly than we do most of the time. 

For after all, his earthly office is a complicated one and a most 
necessary one—his training life-long, his returns not generally com- 
mensurate with his good turns, and his every day full of foolish ques- 
tions, with an answer of some sort expected for every one of them. 

The public, in other words, has itself draped this oracular mantle 
on the physician who tries to look his best in it, if only to preserve 
the dramatic unities, although such of the profession as possess good 
humor might, in the words of one of our now ancient popular songs, 
say to the public— 


“You made me what I am today, 
I hope you're satisfied” — 


The other oracle, for the choice of which the public is not as re- 
sponsible as he is himself, is the chemist—and for reasons quite remote 
from those that place the physician in a like category. 

The public, since the world war, has become actually chemist con- 
scious. What that profession lacked in legal definition and security 
it has engendered for itself in public esteem, and appreciation, by the 
sheer force of propaganda and education. And none of this has been 
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ballyhoo. The chemist has sold himself on performance. Wars are 
of his making, and the gifts of peace within his distribution. His fuels 
have annihilated distance, his medicines bring surcease from pain, 
and he feeds us and clothes us with creations of his queer alembic. 


No wonder the public regard him as the oracle of oracles! 
But wait—there is an ethiopian hidden in the cellulosic pile! 


To explain this circumstance it might be well to deliberate over 
the very moot question as to “what constitutes a chemist.” And the 
perversities of time and place must regulate our reactions and temper 
our findings. 

Thus in the British empire a chemist may be regarded as one who 
deals in drugs or chemicals, an apothecary, a pharmacist—and indeed 
this was the chemist of another era. The term is a verbal heritage, 
which in quaint English custom has been pre-empted and preserved 
by the corner apothecary because it reflects a certain trade advantage. 
Or course the real chemist in England is just as real as he is any- 
where else, that is, if he is real at all. 

Someone asked me the other day why we no longer developed 
truly great chemists such as had glorified science in the nineteenth 
century, men like Pasteur, Perkin, Hoffmann, Faraday, Lavoisier, 
Scheele, and others. 


My answer to him was that where once a good chemist grew now 
grows a million, many of them great and good, and others neither. I 


also referred my questioner to a paraphrased part of Owen Meredith’s 
Lucille— 


“The age is gone o’er 
When a man may in all things be all. 
We have more 
Analysts, synthesists, and physicists, no doubt 
Than old Trismegistus gave birth to. 
But out 
Of a million or more dilettanti, when, where 
Will a new Avogadro arise in our ken. 
He is gone with the age which begat him. 
Our own 
Is too vast, and too complex, for one man alone 
To embody its purpose, and hold it shut close 
In the palm of his hand. There were giants in those 
Irreclaimable days; but in these days of ours 
In dividing the work, we distribute the powers. 
Yet a dwarf on a dead giant’s shoulders 
Sees more 
Than the live giant’s eyesight availed to explore.” 
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But the real chemist, of whenever and of wherever, is essentially 
a fundamentalist, dedicated to truth, whose equations must balance, 
whose formulas must formulate, whose imagination is forever tandem 
with fact, for whom search is not enough, and research never finished. 
Who earns the confidence of atoms, and trains molecular mobs to do 
his every bidding. He wrecks with system one of Nature’s jobs, and 
with the parts so gained, builds a bigger, better, more belonging build- 
ing. Such is the real chemist of any time and place. 

But in this day and generation, when so much is that is not, and 
so much is not that is, there are those who claim the title “chemist,” 
who have neither an ethical, nor certainly a legal right to such a 
designation. For, legally, there is no recognition accorded the term 
“Chemist.” 

His is the only footloose profession, regulated by no laws, handi- 
capped by no arbitrary board of examiners, open to all comers with 
or without degrees, and with neither pull nor politics needed to earn 
the coveted title of chemist. ; 

An aluminum pan, an egg beater, a few measuring devices, some 
wax, nujol, 20 mule team borax, and plenty of water and perfume, and 
the kitchen becomes a laboratory—and the kitchen cynic a full fledged 
cosmetic chemist. 

Such indeed was the modest start of many of our now snooty and 
distinguished cosmetic chemists and manufacturers. 

Some, without the knowledge of drugs or drug therapy, have hap- 
pened upon a formula, somewhere in a book, and with the compound- 
ing of it, without reason or rhyme, they have become self-appointed 
pharmaceutical chemists. 

One has to plumb for years in order to become a registered 
plumber, and pounds of hair and whiskers must be piled upon the 
tonsorial altar before the apprentice becomes a state accepted barber. 
The elevator man, and the waiter in the restaurant are responsible to 
the law for their jobs, but not so the chemist. For in the eyes of the 
law, a man becomes a chemist by a very simple formula—and that is, 
by declaring himself one. 

After such declaration, everything of course will be held against 
him, and where the law has been lenient with his qualifying, life may 
be much less generous. 

I could, without fear of the law, or of the C I O, let my hair grow 
long and greasy and label myself a poet or a piccolo player, but let me 
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try to make a living at it! By the same token I challenge any un- 
trained chemist today to keep abreast of progress in his field, or to 
earn for himself a decent livelihood, for despite a lack of organization 
in the profession, and perhaps because of governmental unconcern 
with respect to their legal status, the real chemists are giving the world 
today the most concentrated material impetus that the little planet has 
ever known. 


Treatment of Phenolphthalein Overdosage. B. Fantus and 
J. M. Dyniewicz. J. A. M. A. 110, 1656 (1938). Ina previous paper 
the authors presented evidence to the effect that activated charcoal 
has a definite adsorbent action for phenolphthalein, whereas a non- 
activated charcoal is almost devoid of this effect. The results of a 
study are presented in this paper relative to the use of activated char- 
coal in the treatment of phenolphthalein overdosage. Another phase 
of the study was the advisability of administering a rapidly acting 
cathartic such as magnesium sulfate or castor oil with the idea of re- 
moving the more slowly acting phenolphthalein. 

Human subjects who volunteeered for the experiment were em- 
ployed, and the method consisted of administering an overdose of phe- 
nolphthalein followed by either or both a rapid cathartic and activated 
charcoal. 

The results were as follows: Activated charcoal given in liberal 
amount reduced greatly the purgative effect. Castor oil was found to 
be a better evacuant than magnesium sulfate for the purpose of sweep- 
ing phenolphthalein out of the bowel, although with the experimental 
amount of phenolphthalein given it produced more purgation than the 
phenolphthalein alone. It is possible that should large overdoses of 
phenolphthalein be taken it would cut short the diarrheal period. The 
authors consider that the bowel movement restraining therapy em- 
ployed by some physicians in phenolphthalein overdosage is ill advised 
since the less the purgative effect the greater the absorption. The 
administration of a large dose of activated charcoal (about 25 times 
or more the amount phenolphthalein ingested) is considered the best 
therapy. This may be followed in those cases where very large 
amounts have been taken by a tablespoonful of castor oil. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLE 


A NEW METHOD FOR TESTINC GALL BLADDER EVACUANTS 
(CHOLAGOGUES) 1 23 


By Arno Viehoever 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 


HE CONTROL of disturbed gall bladder activity by cholagogues 
has become of increased significance in view of the great incidence 


of gall bladder complications especially in middle and later life. In 
this country the number of people suffering from gall bladder diseases 
is said to be six times that of the cases reported in oriental countries 
like Japan. Furthermore, it still appears to be the general dictum of 
the medical profession that surgery is the only remedy for the removal 
of gallstones. 

Of special interest in contradiction to this dictum are the most 
recent advances in the isolation of special secretion products as secretin 
and cholecystokinin which exert a beneficial effect on biliary secretion ; 
they may thus facilitate the removal of occurring obstructions. Other 
chemical substances stimulating the bile flow may be isolated from 
plant products. 


The Hormone Cholecystokinin—A Cholagogic Test Substance 

The work of Ivy and his co-workers of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School, Chicago, deserves, at this point, special mention. 
Ivy and Oldberg suggested the presence of a specific cholagogic hor- 
mone, cholecystokinin, which they subsequently isolated. This chole- 
cystokinin was obtained from the upper intestinal mucosa of hogs, 
dogs, sheep and cattle. Its specific action as a cholagogue was shown 
on dog, rabbit, cat, guinea pig and man. The photographic records, 
viewed by the writer, were obtained by intravenous injection in a dog 
and a rabbit. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Ivy, a minute sample of cholecysto- 
kinin, mixed with secretin, was obtained. It was prepared by extract- 
ing hog duodena with 0.4 per cent. hydrochloric acid for one-half hour 
and saturating the extract with sodium chloride. The precipitate was 
further purified by alcoholic extraction and vacuum distillation (water 
bath at 40 degrees, solution in flask about 20 degrees) of the extract. 
A watery suspension of the residue is brought to a pH of 5.4, filtered 
and the. filtrate treated, after cooling in an ice box, with sufficient 
trichloracetic acid to make a concentration of 5 per cent. of the acid. 
This precipitates a potent secretin which, when dried with a mixture 


™ * Work supported by a grant from the McNeil Laboratories, Philadelphia, 
a. 


*A preliminary note from the Gross Laboratory for Biological and Bio- 
chemical Research. 

* To be presented before the Med. Sec., A. A. A. S., in Ottawa, Canada, 
June 27, 1938. 
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of acetone and ether, is stable and easily soluble in a dilute acid solution 
and consisting of approximately one part secretin and two parts 
cholecystokinin. 

To observe the cholagogic effect with minute amounts of this 
reference test substance and through progressive stages, without sur- 
gery and without x-ray equipment, the experimental animals used by 
other workers seemed unsuitable for our needs. 


Scaleless Telescope Goldfish—A New Translucent Test Animal + 


After a comprehensive survey, the telescope fish was chosen and 
gives all promise to serve as a new general test animal for the evalua- 
tion of medicinal products. This fish, Carassius auratus var. macroph- 
thalmus Duerigen, native to China, has transparent scales which make 
the fish appear scaleless. It reaches a length of four to six inches or 
more, is translucent or even transparent to light, especially in the 
younger one to two inch long specimens. It thus permits the visibility 
of the green gall bladder, a round globular bile reservoir approximately 
one-twelfth of an inch in diameter, directly below the swim bladder. 
This gall bladder is so prominent that it is often seen without any lens 
or light behind the fish. 


Experimental 

A concentrated or spot light behind the fish and possibly magnifi- 
cation with a hand lens permits the unquestionable visibility and ready 
observation of the gall bladder. 

It is of particular significance that upon injection into the major 
tail vein (caudal) of minute amounts of cholecystokinin (approxi- 
_mately 0.03 milligrams) the gall bladder progressively emptied its con- 
tents until the decrease in volume was obvious after one to one and 
one-half hours, and evacuation complete after two to two and one-half 
hours in our exploratory experiments. The green or yellow bile 
excreted from the gall bladder was subsequently found as an obvious 
pigment in the intestinal canal. 

Other internal organs as heart, intestines, and even the internal 
flow of blood are also visible under favorable conditions so that body 
functions may simultaneously be observed without surgery or other 
injury. to the fish. Thus we have now available a new translucent 
vertebrate test animal in addition to the transparent invertebrate 
Daphnia and Palemonetes. 


Outlook 


With purified cholecystokinin as a reference standard and the 
young, “‘scaleless,” telescope fish as the test animal, we aim to evaluate 
cholagogic substances or those of possible value in stimulating bile 
flow. In particular, we shall proceed now with this new method to 
the testing of extracts and its constituents of European Mountain Ash 
Berries from Sorbus aucuparia. 

This work is being continued with the assistance of Mr. G. 
Quimba, and others, benefiting from the grant. 


* The assistance of Mr. Charles Trostel is herewith acknowledged. 
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GROWING PLANTS WITH CHEMICAL SOLUTIONS 
R. Crawford and R. E. Crawford 


HE following work was undertaken in the autumn of 1936 because 
of interest in published accounts of efforts being made in various 
parts of the country to grow plants in media other than soil.(1) 

The writers first attempted to use solutions of chemicals approxi- 
mating the chemical composition of the mineral constituents of the 
plants. These efforts failed and Doctors Shive and Robbins of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J., 
were then consulted. They made helpful suggestions from their wealth 
of experience, stating that their success at that time was produced by 
a formula the composition of which is as follows: (2) (3) 


Superphosphate 1.15 Gms. (17.7 grs.) 
Sodium Nitrate 0.94 Gm. (14.5 grs.) 
Magnesium Sulfate 2.80 Gms. (43.2 grs.) 
Potassium Chloride 0.78 Gm. (12.1 grs.) 
Water 1 Gal. 


to which may be added the elements iron, boron, and manganese in 
small quantities (about 4 P. P. M.). Hereafter this formula will be 
referred to as the original formula. 

In the autumn of 1937 the writers built an experimental green- 
house 17 x 7 x 6 feet in Wanamassa, N. J., for the purpose of making 
further experiments along these lines. 

The greenhouse has a southern exposure. A coal stove in one 
corner furnished the heat. The temperature was kept between 55 
degrees F. and 65 degrees F. most of the time, although on one occa- 
sion the temperature did drop to 38 degrees F. 

Tomato seedlings about one month old were chosen as experi- 
mental plants. These seedlings were grown inthe greenhouse in a 
flat filled with soil. The roots of the plants were washed as free of 
soil as possible and transferred into the containers in which the experi- 
ments were conducted. 

_ As many of the chemicals used as possible were of fertilizer grade 
purchased in seed.and fertilizer supply houses. The chemicals which 
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could not be obtained in this way were technical grade purchased in a 
drug store. 

The original formula was tested by suspending the seedlings with 
their roots in a vial of the solution, and by potting them in washed 
beach sand on which the solution was poured daily so that a slight 
excess dripped from the drain hole in the bottom of the pot. The 
plants suspended with their roots on the solution failed because their 
roots were deprived of air. The plants potted in sand grew fairly 
well, reaching a height of about six feet and producing some very 
nice tomatoes. 

An effort was made to determine the concentration of this original 
formula that would produce the best results when used daily to moisten 
the sand in which plants were growing. Tomato plants, potted in 
sand, were grown using the original formula, 1.5 times the concentra- 
tion, and 2.0 times the concentration of the original formula. The 
plants on which the solution 1.5 times the concentration of the original 
formula was used grew the best. Hereafter this formula will be 
referred to as formula No. 1 and has the following composition : 


ForMULA No. I 


Superphosphate 1.72 Gms. (26.6 grs.) 
Sodium Nitrate 1.41 Gms. (21.8 grs.) 
Magnesium Sulfate 4.20 Gms. (64.7 grs.) 
Potassium Chloride 1.17 Gms. (18 grs.) 
Water Gal. 


In an effort to improve on the results obtained with formula No. 
I a series of experiments was made in which each of the constituents 
were varied 25 per cent. on each side of the values of formula No. 1. 
None of these plants grew as well as the controls using formula No. 1, 
except the one on which the solution in which the nitrate had been 
increased 25 per cent. was used. These plants grew much more 
rapidly, had a finer foliage, and a.larger stalk than the control plants. 
However, the foliage was a lighter green in color than the control and 
the stalk was relatively weak. The formula for the solution used on 
this plant will be referred to as formula No. 2 and has the following 
composition : 
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ForMULA No. 2 


Superphosphate 1.72 Gms. (26.6 grs.) 
Sodium Nitrate 1.76 Gms. (28.2 grs.) 
Magnesium Sulfate 4.20 Gms. (64.7 grs.) 
Potassium Chloride 1.17 Gms. (18 gts.) 
Water 1 Gal. 


In an effort to determine the effect of adding traces of the ele- 
ments iron, boron, manganese, copper and zinc a series of plants was 
grown with formula No. 1 to which was added 10 mgms. per gallon of 
one of the following: iron chloride, copper sulfate, zinc sulfate, boric 
acid, and manganese chloride. None of these plants showed any 
improvement except the ones grown with the solution containing added 
iron chloride. These plants grew more rapidly than the controls and 
were much stiffer. 

Plants were then grown with formula No. 2 to which was added 
10 mgms. per gallon of iron chloride. The results were splendid 
plants, quick growing with stout, stiff stems, good foliage and a good 
color. This mixture will be referred to as formula No. 3 and has the 
following composition : 


ForMuLA No. 3 


Superphosphate 1.72 Gms. (26.6 grs. ) 
Sodium Nitrate 1.76 Gms. (28.2 grs.) 
Magnesium Sulfate 4.20 Gms. (64.7 grs.) 
Potassium Chloride 1.17 Gms. gts.) 
Iron Chloride 1omgms. ( 0.2 grs.) 
Water I Gal. 


Guided by another visit to the experiment station, an effort is 
being made to grow plants with formula No. 3 by placing their roots 
in washed white coal ashes that have been sifted to pass a one-quarter 
inch mesh screen and remain on mosquito netting. These plants are 
growing very rapidly. 

Besides tomatoes, cucumbers, hyacinths, Kenilworth ivy, English 
ivy, a plant from Bermuda called Life or Air plant, and pansies are 
being grown with formula No. 3. 

The following points of practical interest have been learned by 
the writers in the course of this work: 
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Plants will not grow satisfactorily in too acid a medium. For 
most plants a pH of approximately 6.0 is about right. A very con- 
venient means for determining the pH is Nitrazine Paper. 

All the nutrients must be in soluble form to be suitable for use in 
this work. 

At values higher than pH 7.0 the calcium and magnesium present 
in these solutions precipitate the phosphate in an insoluble form. All 
the formulz given produce solutions with pH values close to 6.0. 

The roots of plants must have air in order to grow. The lack of 
air was the reason for the failure of the attempts to grow plants whose 
roots were suspended in the nutrient solution. The sand and ashes 
used at the present time form natural aerating media when free drain- 
age is provided. 

Since the chemicals used were of fertilizer grade they undoubt- 
edly contained impurities which rendered this work valueless as pure 
research. However it does demonstrate the possibility of growing 
plants in media other than soil. 

This paper has been written in the hope that it will indicate to 
others the possibilities and encourage them to experiment along the 
same lines and to contribute their findings to a growing fund of knowl- 
edge concerning the subject. 

The authors are going to continue their experiments and carry 
them on out of doors this summer. It is hoped that additional infor- 
mation will be obtained. 

The authors wish to express their gratitude to Dr. Shive, Dr. 
Robbins and Mr. Biekart for their help and encouragement. 
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REPRINTED ARTICLE 


CHOLESTEROL IN COSMETICS * 


gmap se often associated with lecithin, is found in many 
animal tissues, particularly in the brain and spinal cord; gall 
stones, frequently are almost pure cholesterol. The vegetable kingdom 
also produces sterols closely related to cholesterol, such as phytosterol, 
ergosterol and others, as well as the phosphatide, lecithin (from soy 
beans). 

Both cholesterol and lecithin form an essential part of the skin 
lipids, having important physiological functions in regulating the water 
balance of the cells and their permeability. 

Inasmuch as it seems logical to add to cosmetics such products as 
are akin to the components of the sebum of the healthy skin, choles- 
terol is gaining in recognition as a cosmetic raw material. Aside from 
this consideration, cholesterol is considered valuable because of its 
emulsifying properties, since it enhances the affinity of cosmetic bases 
for water ; this is especially true of petrolatum. 

The popularity of lanolin, an ingredient that has long been used 
extensively in cosmetics, is due in large measure to its cholesterol coh- 
tent. However, the identity and proportion of the sterols of choles- 
terol are very much in doubt, and there is not even any agreement on 
the nomenclature of these sterols, which have been variously called 
isocholesterol, oxycholesterol, etc. There is no positive evidence, sub- 
stantiated by reproducible laboratory tests and confirmed by melting 
points, that lanolin contains any appreciable quantity of cholesterol 
identical with animal cholesterol from brain tissue and similar sources. 

Aside from presenting these doubtful points, lanolin is likely to 
impart stickiness or tackiness to cosmetics in which it is incorporated 
to any large extent; its color, being a deep yellow, has a tendency to 
cause off-shades in cosmetics, while its odor retains a “sheepy” char- 


*Reprinted from The Givaudanian. 
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acter at best. Frequently, where this “sheepy” odor appears to have 
been completely eliminated by thorough purification, it has a tendency 
to come back, perhaps as a result of oxidation. There are cases where 
lanolin has been known to exercise a slightly irritating action on the 
oily epidermis. 

Pure cholesterol has none of these disadvantages and gives more 
emolient, odorless, neutral, and stable creams with greater ease of ap- 
plication, and which produce a smoother sensation on the skin, at the 
same time leaving a safe, thin film of remarkable protective action. 

Cholesterol is available in two grades: 

Cholesterol, C. P., absolutely white and odorless crystals, with a 
definite melting point of 147.2° C. 

Cholesterol 95 per cent., melting point ranging from 147.6 to 
148.0° C. 

Cholesterol is a hydrocyclic secondary alcohol, insoluble in water, 
but slightly soluble in ethyl and isopropyl alcohols. It is more soluble 
in stearic acid, cocoa butter, beeswax, ceresin, and spermaceti. It is 
readily soluble in fatty oils. 

It can be used to advantage in almost all types of cosmetics, where 
it is dissolved in the oil phase. As it favors water-in-oil emulsions, it 
_ is most largely used in lubricating and tissue creams at the rate of I to 
2 per cent. Cholesterol has furthermore found interesting applications 
in hair lotions, where the preferred proportions are 0.2 to 0.5 per cent. 

Emulsifiable petrolatums easily absorbing two times their weight 
of water can be prepared by adding from 1 to 3 per cent. of cholesterol 
to petrolatum heated to 150° C. If some yellow petrolatum is substi- 
tuted for some of the white, a less bluish and whiter product is ob- 
tained. Such cholesterolized petrolatum may serve as a vehicle for 
oxides (zinc, titanium), carbonates (zinc, calcium), kaolins, astrin- 
gents, and many pharmaceutical products. 

Together with a series of suggested formulas showing typical 
uses of cholesterol in cosmetics, complete instructions are given in this 
issue for analyzing both cholesterol and lecithin. Data on the latter 
product are included because this raw material is today being ever 
more widely used in cosmetic formulation. 
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WaATER-IN-OIL EMULSIFIED CREAM 


A (Cotyl Pure 5.0 


Place the ingredients of portion “A” into the mixing kettle and 
heat to 55° C. Then add the water in small amounts at a time mak- 
ing sure that each portion added is emulsified. Maintain the tem- 
perature at 55° C. until all the water is added. Stir in the perfume 
when the temperature is 40° C. Continue stirring the cream until 
cold. 


Hair Tonic 
70.0 
Eau de Cologne Essence ............. 5.0 
19.0 


Dissolve the propylene glycol, Eau de Cologne essence, choles- 
terol and perfume in the isopropyl alcohol. Then add the required 
amount of water. 

ALL-PuRPOSE CREAM 


Cetyl Alcohol Pure ... 5-0 


B 


| 
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Weigh the ingredients of portion “A” into container No. 1 ; heat 
to 75° C. Stirring constantly until cholesterol is completely dissolved. 
Weigh the ingredients of portion “B” into container No. 2 and heat 
to 75° C. When both temperatures are alike add “B” to “A” stirring 
at a medium rate. Add the perfume when the temperature is 50° C. 


TIssuE CREAM 


Glyceryl Monostearate ............... 5-0 
.005 
50.895 
C Perfume 5 


Weigh the ingredients of portion “A” into container No. 1 and 
heat to 95° C., stirring at this temperature until the cholesterol is com- 
‘pletely dissolved. 

‘Weigh the ingredients of portion “B” into container No. 2 and 
heat to 95° C. When the temperatures of both containers are alike, 
add “B” to “A,” stirring rapidly. Continue stirring until cold. Add 
the perfume when the temperature is 45° C. 

Allow to stand over night and stir again for a short time. 


LoTION 
5 


B 
{ 
C Perfun¢ 
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Weigh into container No. 1 the ingredients of portion “A” and 
heat to 85° C., stirring constantly until the cholesterol is dissolved. 
Weigh the ingredients of portion “B” into container No. 2 and heat 
to 85° C. When both temperatures are alike slowly add “B” to “A,” 
stirring at a rapid rate. Care should be taken that the agitator is well 
below the surface of the liquid to prevent the incorporation of air. 
After a smooth white emulsion is formed the lotion may be stirred at 
a slower rate, but should be stirred until cold. Add the perfume when 


the temperature is 50° C. 


Dangers of Self-Medication for “Indigestion.” Editorial, 
J. A. M. A. 110, 1675 (1938). In the above editorial attention is 
quite appropriately drawn to the dangers of self-medication for gastric 
disturbances. The methods of radio-advertising which are thor- 
oughly reprehensible are strongly and rightfully criticized. As evi- 
dence of the seriousness of gastric disorders the published paper of 
A. B. Rivers [The Dangers of Treating “Indigestion” by Advertised 
Nostrums; Proc. Staff Meet. Mayo Clin. 13, 87 (1938) ] is cited. 

Dr. Rivers presented a survey relative to the incidence of dys- 
pepsia among a large number of patients presenting themselves for 
examination with the following results: “About half of the men forty 
years of age or older who come to us primarily because of dyspepsia 
are found to have peptic ulcer, cholecystic disease or carcinoma of the 
gastrointestinal or accessory gastrointestinal tract.” Of women of 
the same age group two out of five “are found to be syffering from 
gallbladder disease, peptic ulcer or cancer of the stomach, pancreas or 
intestine”. Dr. Rivers states that “Almost any evening . . . it is 
possible to hear four or five smooth-tongued announcers advising 
rapid and inexpensive methods of curing gastrointestinal difficulties.” 

On the basis of the frequent seriousness of gastrointestinal dis- 
comfort self-medication by the laity in this direction should be strongly 
condemned by all members of the medical or other professions relating 


to public health. 
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Solutions of Procaine Hydrochloride. F. Hartley. Pharm. J. 
86, 461 (1938). Procaine hydrochloride being a salt of a strong acid 
and a weak base undergoes hydrolysis to a small extent in water at 
ordinary temperature. A 2 per cent. solution has a pH of 5.8 and 
upon hydrolysis its solution becomes more acid due to liberated HCl. 
When the solution is sterilized by boiling or autoclaving the extent 
of this hydrolysis increases, an appreciable amount of hydrochloric 
acid being produced at 100° €. The acidity developed at these higher 
temperatures is responsible for further decomposition of procaine, 
- especially during autoclaving in normal glass containers. The hydrol- 
ysis of the ester (procaine base) into p-aminobenzoic acid and diethyl- 
aminoethanol being catalyzed by free acid. 

In order to determine the extent to which procaine hydrochloride 
solutions undergo decomposition on heating or on storage, it is insuf- 
ficient to determine the pH of the solutions, for this changes only 
slightly in alkali-free glass and does not reflect the true extent of the 
decomposition. Two determinations are necessary: (1) Determina- 
tion of undecomposed procaine, and (2) determination of undecom- 
posed procaine together with n-aminobenzoic acid produced by hydrol- 
ysis of the ester. Methods are presented for these determinations, the 
former consisting primarily of a simple extraction procedure followed 
by determining the extracted procaine volumetrically. The latter de- 
pends upon completely hydrolyzing the ester and then quantitatively 
brominating the liberated p-aminobenzoic acid. 
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The extent to which procaine undergoes decomposition into 
p-aminobenzoic acid and diethylaminoethanol may then be calculated 
as follows :—% decomposition = a—b X 100 where a = amount total 


a 
procaine hydrochloride presence in 100 cc. of solution examined, as 


determined by the bromide-bromate method. b = amount of unde- 
composed procaine hydrochloride presence in 100 cc. of solution ex- 
amined. 


Incidence of Trichinosis. M. O. Nolan and J. Bozicevich. 
Pub. Health Rep. 53, 652 (1938). A rather comprehensive study of 
the incidence of trichinosis is reported. The tabulation was made on 
the basis of an examination of a total of 1000 diaphragms from necros- 
copy cases. Both the direct microscopic technic and the digestion- 
Baermann technic were used in examining the diaphragms for tri- 
chinae. 

An incidence of 17.4 per cent. was found, which is somewhat 
startling to one not familiar with the frequency of the infestation. 
There is little doubt but that the problem of trichinosis and its con- 
trol is one of national concern. 


A Colorimetric Test for the Detection of Para-Hydroxy- 
benzoic Acid in the Presence of Salicylic Acid. S. G. Stevenson 
and J.C. L. Resuggan. Analyst 63, 152 (1938). Under certain con- 
ditions para-hydroxybenzoic acid couples with solutions of benzene 
diazonium salts to give a dark, red-brown mixture of mono-, bis- and 
tris-azophenols. These substances, which result from the decarbox- 
ylation of the para-hydroxy acid and subsequent coupling, are in- 
soluble in solutions of alkali carbonates, whilst the product obtained 
by coupling salicylic acid with diazonium salts (namely, 4-hydroxy- 
azo-benzene-3-carboxylic acid) is readily soluble. Mono- and bis-azo 
substituted 4-hydroxy-azo-benzene (azo derivatives of the para- acid) 
occur in forms which exhibit a color reaction that can be utilized for 
the detection of para-hydroxybenzoic acid. If an ethereal solution of 
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the products obtained from the coupling of benzene diazonium 
chloride and para-hydroxybenzoic acid is shaken with sodium hy- 
droxide solution, a deep red color immediately develops in the ethereal 
layer, and this color remains so long as the ether is in contact with 
the alkali. The color may be changed back to the original yellow- 
brown by washing the ethereal solution with water or dilute acid. 

The test is carried out as follows: The diazo solution may be 
prepared in the usual way by dissolving 5 grams of aniline in a mix- 
ture of 13 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 26 cc. of water. 
This solution is cooied to 5° C., and to it is added a solution of sodium 
nitrite (4.5 grams in 20 cc. of water), the mixture being slowly shaken 
until the presence of free nitrous acid is indicated by starch iodide 
paper. The solution is kept below 5° C. and used within one hour. 
In order to detect para-hydroxybenzoic acid alone, a small quantity is 
dissolved in a little sodium hydroxide solution and cooled to 5° C. An 
excess of the diazo solution is slowly added, and after standing for a 
short time the mixture is acidified and extracted with ether. lf the 
ethereal solution is then shaken with a little sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion, a deep red color develops in the ether and the alkali solution re- 
mains practically colorless. 

For a mixture containing the para- acid and salicylic acid, the 
same procedure for coupling is utilized, the resulting solution is acidi- 
fied and extracted with ether. The ethereal extract is then shaken 
with sodium carbonate solution, which removes all of the salicylic acid 
derivative. The ethereal solution may then be tested with sodium 
hydroxide as described above. 

If the acids are present in the form of esters the latter must be 
hydrolyzed before applying the test. The limit of sensitivity of the 
test is about I in 50,000. 

A. 0. 


The Gold’ Number in Analytical Practice. J. F. Morse. 
Analyst 63, 156 (1938). The gold number is defined as the number 
of milligrams of protective colloid, added to 10 cc. of a gold hydrosol, 
which just fails to prevent the change in color from red to blue on the 
addition of 1 cc. of 10 per cent. sodium chloride solution. Although 
Zsigmondy’s adoption of gold hydrosol to study the protective action 
of the common hydrophilic colloids has received considerable attention 
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in clinical chemistry, comparatively little use of it has been made in 
general analytical practice. 

The author describes experiments in which he utilized the deter- 
mination of gold number to prove the presence of pork stock in 
canned Danubian beans in tomato sauce. A reasonable premise is that 
during the boiling of stock, hydrolysis of collagen would furnish gela- 
tin and other degradation products, the presence of which might be 
proved by their high protecting power towards colloidal gold. As a con- 
trol the same kind of beans in tomato sauce made without meat stock 
of any kind was used. All thermal conditions were maintained constant 
in both series. When the sauce from a can of beans which contained 
pork was treated by this method it was found that 0.25 cc. of 
the diluted sauce used in the test afforded complete protection to the 
gold sol. The sauce from a can of beans which did not contain pork 
failed to protect the gold sol. in any concentration. 

It is suggested that analysts may find this method of value in 
cases where protein change is a major factor. Data are also given on 
preliminary investigations into protein denaturation in which milk and 
egg white were employed. A. 0. 


Dermatitic Properties of Tung Oil. M. W. Swaney. Jour. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 30, 514 (1938). In recent years-tung oil has found, 
among may other applications, widespread use in paint and varnish 
manufacture. By the vast majority of persons the oil can be handled 
with impunity. In some cases, however, there may exist an allergic 
sensitivity to the vapors of the heated oil. 

In the case described by the author, a person who was present in 
a laboratory where tung oil was being utilized in varnish making de- 
veloped an irritation which continued for many months. The allergic 
symptoms were most evident in the region of the groin and about the 
face and eyes, being manifested as a reddening of the skin, accompa- 
nied by violent itching and burning. After all conceivable topical 
applications were found to be of no avail, relief was obtained by in- 
jecting gradually increasing concentrations of tung oil distillate dis- 
solved in olive oil. After a few weeks of such treatment the irritations 
had entirely disappeared. Swaney states that in some cases such treat- 
ment could conceivably become dangerous if not carried out by a com- 
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petent physician. The identity of the agent directly responsible for 
tung oil dermatitis has not yet been established. A. 0. 


Eczematous Eruptions Produced by Leaves of Trees and 
Bushes. V. Genner and P. Bonnevie. Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Arch. Dermat. and Syph. 37 (4), 583 (April, 1938). Many eczema- 
producing substances, such as ethereal oils, resins, balsams, organic 
acids and alkaloids, are of vegetable origin. The leaves of herbaceous, 
plants and the wood of trees appear to be well known as the possible 
causes of eczema, but, according to the authors’ impression, the possi- 
bility of an eczematous eruption due to leaves of trees and bushes is. 
seldom considered and rarely investigated by patch tests. 

The authors present two cases of eruption due to elm and two 
cases of occupational eczema caused by magnolia leaves (Magnolia 
grandiflora). During the investigation of one of the cases due to con- 
tact with elm (Ulmus campestris and U. montana), control patch 
tests were made on 67 subjects. Among these, a negative reaction 
appeared in 50 and in 17 (about 25%) a positive reaction. The two. 
cases of sensitivity to magnolia leaves were by two employees of a dye. 
concern which colored foliage with various aniline dyes. The mag- 
nolia leaves were imported from Italy and Switzerland and processed 
only in October and November, at which time the eczematous erup- 
tions occurred in the two cases, induced by the vaporizing juice of the 
magnolia leaves. . I. C. 


The Potency of Certain Commercial Hormone Preparations. 
F. C. D’Armour and M. C. D’Armour. Endocrinology 22 (5), 583, 
(May, 1938). The authors present their results of a number of com-— 
mercial hormone preparations assayed during the course of their study 
of assay methods for estrogenic, gonadotropic and adrenal cortex hor- 
mones. The substances investigated were estrogenic substances 
(hydroxy-ketonic-estrin, tri-hydroxy-estrin), gonadotropic substances | 
originating from pregnancy urine, placentae and the pituitary, adrenal 
cortex preparations, and growth hormone preparations. 

The oil preparations of the estrogenic substances contained the 
labelled content, while great discrepancies in biologic activity were | 
found in the aqueous preparations. 
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Since no standard method for the assay of gonadotropic sub- 
stances has been adopted, the manufacturer’s method was used. The 
results of the assay of ten commercial preparations are tabulated. The 
urinary and placental preparations contained approximately the la- 
belled number of units, according to the method of assay employed. 
The pituitary products contained little or no activity. 

The rat was used as a test animal for assaying the activity of ten 
commercial adrenal cortex preparations. Only two preparations con- 
tained the labelled potency. 

Four growth hormone preparation products of two manufactur- 
ers were assayed, using the methods described by them in the circular 
accompanying the package. The preparations contained considerably 
less than the indicated potency. 

In their discussion, the authors present two general criticisms. 
First, extracts of the anterior lobe, both gonadotropic and growth, and 
aqueous estrin preparations, appear to deteriorate upon standing. This 
problem deserves study, and if the time during which the activity is 
retained can be determined it would be well to place an expiration date 
on the containers. Secondly, in view of the lack of uniformity in assay 
methods and units, the leading firms should agree upon uniform meth- 
ods of assay and upon standard units. L.< 


The Sites of Formation of Estrogenic Substances in the 
Animal Body. George W. Corner. Pahysiol. Rev. 18 (2), 154 
(April, 1938). It is highly probable, though not conclusively demon- 
strated, that estrogenic substances occurring in the mammalian female 
body are actually formed in the ovary. Search for depots of estrogenic 
hormone in the body began with the ovary where significant amounts 
are found. The ovary does not contain the only store of estrogenic 
substances. While the presence of such stores in other parts of the 
body can be explained on the basis of transport and excretion, the 
author, after a critical analysis of the literature, presents support to 
the production of estrogenic hormone in extra-ovarian tissues. 

The review falls into three main subdivisions: the estrogenic 
hormone in the follicle, in the corpus luteum and, finally, in the pla- 
centa. The general conclusions are as follows: 
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1. The estrogenic hormone found in the ovary and in the blood 
and urine of the non-pregnant female is probably produced in the 
ovary. The most probable site of production in the ovary is the theca 
interna of follicles of all sizes. 

2. The estrogenic hormone found in the placenta and in the blood 
and urine of the pregnant female of certain species, including the 
human, is produced by an extra-ovarian source, almost certainly the 
placenta. 


Present Status of the Ergot Question. E. E. Nelson and H. 
O. Calvery. Physiol. Rev. 18 (2), 297 (April, 1938). This review 
summarizes the papers dealing with ergot which appeared since 1931. 
The chemistry and pharmacology of the newer alkaloids (of ergot) is 
compiled and summarized. No mention is made of the large number 
of papers in which ergotoxin or ergotamine have been used as tools of 
research, nor are the clinical uses discussed. t. ¢. 


The Causes and Mechanism of Thrombosis. Martin Silber- 
berg. Physiol. Rev. 18 (2), 197 (April, 1938). The experimental 
analysis of thrombosis leads to the conclusion that as a rule it consists 
of a combination of two processes, which may also occur independently 
of each other, namely: (1) an agglutination of the various cellular 
blood elements, in particular of the thrombocytes and red cells, and 
(2) a coagulation of the plasma. 

In lower classes of animals, agglutination processes predominate. 
This applies especially in vitro, but the same process can also be in- 
duced in the living animal, whereas in the more highly developed 
classes a combination of the two processes is seen, in which sometimes 
the one, at other times the other predominates, but in which, however, 
as a rule the coagulation process furnishes the greater quantity of 
thrombus. There exists a third type of thrombosis in which solely 
the intravascular coagulation of the blood is concerned. 

Accordingly we may classify the various kinds of thrombi as fol- 
lows: 


1. The agglutination thrombus which may be composed of a, 
thrombocytes ; b, red corpuscles ; c, white cells. 
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2. A combination thrombus in which agglutination and coagula- 
tion processes participate. 


3. The coagulation of fibrin thrombus. In vitro, agglutination 
may be promoted by slight changes of the ion-concentration in the 
medium in which cells are suspended, thus causing a softening of the 
ectoplasm of certain cellular blood constituents, or by physical altera- 
tions which lead to an injury of the ectoplasmic cell layer. Agglutina- 
tion in vitro is inhibited by those physical-chemical agents which cause 
a hardening of the ectoplasmic layer. In principle, it may be expected 
that these factors play a similar part in the living animal, in particular 
the effect of mechanical injury. The blood current has to be main- 
tained to a certain extent to bring about agglutination. However, at 
the same time a slowing of the blood current may favor the formation 
of agglutination thrombi, especially in cases in which changes in the 
blood vessel wall are concerned in the production of thrombi. 

Intravascular coagulation may be due in some cases to an inter- 
action between thrombokinase, prothrombin, calcium and fibrinogen ; 
a direct action of tissue coagulins or blood coagulins on fibrinogen 
may lead to the formation of intravascular clots. The tissue coagulins 
are of lipoid-protein nature ; they are present in various tissues as well 
as in mammalian red corpuscles. They are specifically adapted to the 
plasma on which they act, thus resembling antibodies found in im- 
munization. It seems that they are different from the factors present 
in the plasma which are concerned in the formation of fibrin ferment 
and which do not, as far as it is known at present, exhibit a specific 
adaptation to their substratum. 

Anticoagulative substances which are present in the blood serum 
are likewise specifically adapted to the plasma and tissue coagulins 
whose interaction they inhibit, and they also may be perhaps of a 
protein-lipoid nature. 

As in the case of agglutination, the blood current has to be main- 
tained to a certain extent for the production of intravascular coagula, 
but in this case again a slowing of the blood current may favor the 
clotting within the blood vessels. 

The close relationship between the agglutination and coagulation 
processes is due to the fact that mechanical factors may affect both in 
the same direction and, furthermore, that agglutinated cell material 
may liberate coagulins. 
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Slight disturbances in the equilibrium of the proportion of total 
protein and lipoid constituents of the blood, giving a preponderance 
to the coagulation-accelerating over the coagulation-inhibiting sub- 
stances, may perhaps also cause coagulation-thrombosis. 

It has not been proven that the vascular endothelia have coagu- 
lative or anti-coagulative properties of a specific kind or that the 
formation of a fibrin membrane on the vessel wall is generally the 
primary factor in thrombosis. Hyperallergy and inflammation in gen- 
eral have no specific effects in inducing thrombosis, but they merely 
furnish conditions which also singly and independently of the inflam- 
matory complex as such would be able to initiate thrombosis. 

Thrombosis occurs when the equilibrium of the factors, on which 
the preservation of the ectoplasmic layer of the blood cells or the 
liquid state of the blood plasma depends is seriously interfered with. 
These factors may be localized in the blood itself, in the vascular 
endothelium or in the perivascular tissues. They may be of a mechan- 
ical, chemical or physico-chemical nature; they may be of bacterial 
origin and may be accompanied by inflammatory phenomena. 

On the whole, the results of the more recent work on thrombosis, 


as on other biological phenomena, accentuate the importance of bio- 
chemical or physico-chemical factors, in contradistinction to the tend- 
ency of scientific thought during the second half of the past century, 
in which special emphasis was laid on mechanical principles. 
(Author’s conclusions. ) 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS ON DIPHTHERIA 
By Louis Gershenfeld, P. D., B. Sc., Ph. M. 

On the Effect of Behring’s Serum in Diphtheria. P. Bam- 
berger. Miinch. med. Wochnschr. 85, 441 (1938). The relationship 
between diphtheria mortality and the beginning of antitoxin injections 
in more than 17,000 patients over the period of 1907-1936, revealed 
results in accordance with those obtained by other authors. The 
mortality increased when treatment with antitoxin was delayed. Of 
those patients who were injected within the first two days, 5 to 7 per 
cent. died. The death rate was 4 to 5 times higher if the antitoxin 
treatment was begun at the end of the first week. These results held 
only in cases of pharyngeal diphtheria. A similar relationship be- 
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tween mortality and the beginning of injections could not be observed 
in laryngeal diphtheria. This is due to the fact that respiratory en- 
volvements and bronchopneumonia are usually responsible for the 
fatal results in laryngeal diphtheria, and that these symptoms are not 
markedly benefited by the antitoxin. 


The Production of Diphtheria Antitoxin in Tissue-Cultures. 
T. L. Hwon. Jour. Immunol. 33, 471 (1937). The production of 
diphtheria antitoxin by tissues cultivated in vitro is discussed. Pro- 
cedures of antigenic stimulations and of antibody production were in- 
vestigated. The presence of antigen when added to tissue in vitro 
produced negative results. By contact with antigen in vivo for 1 to 3 
hours, or 2 to 7 days after injections of anatoxin, antitoxin was pro- 
duced by splenic tissue in vitro. 


Diphtheria Prophylaxis. G. Bousfield. M. Officer 50, 5 (1938). 
Diphtheria immunization by a single injection of alum precipitated 
toxoid is strongly condemned; 568 Schick-positive children treated 
with one 0.5 cc. dose resulted in 20 per cent. being Schick-positive 
when retested 3 to 5 months later. Positive Schick reactions occurred 3 
to 5 months after injection in only 8 per cent. of 611 children, 2 doses 
being given at 14 day intervals. Of 87 children originally Schick-nega- 
tive using a single injection, 28 per cent. were strongly Schick-positive 
after one year. Of 25,000 children inoculated during the last 12 
years with 3 doses of any antigen, none developed a serious case of 
diphtheria. An attempt at immunzation by breathing air in which 
toxoid had been sprayed was not completed due to marked reactions 
which developed. 


Peranal Antidiphtheritic Immunization. H. Hamada. Acta 
dermatol. (Japan) 28, 5, 123 (1937) ; through Brit. Med. J. I, E36 
(1938). In rabbits and guinea pigs there were no developments of 
immunity after the peranal administration of anatoxin or antiserum. 
The administration of ox bile peranally 15 minutes before the anatoxin 
or antiserum resulted in the production of some degree of immunity 
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by some of the animals. There was, however, a marked individual 
variation produced among the rabbits and guinea pigs used. 


Diphtheria Immunization with Finely Atomized Formol 
Toxoid. G. Bousfield and W. W. King-Brown. Lancet 234, 491 
(1938). Seven adults were allowed to inhale (by nose and mouth) 
for 50 minutes air into which was sprayed toxoid. After an interval 
of a fortnight blood samples were taken. The antitoxin content before 
and after treatment was compared. The results revealed that those 
subjects who had originally 0.1 unit of a antitoxin or more in their 
blood showed a marked increase after the spray treatment. Three in- 
dividuals who had relatively smaller amounts, 0.04 unit or less initially, 
showed an antitoxin gain or marked improvement in only one instance. 
Five of the volunteers showed allergic manifestations after being sub- 
jected to the treatment twice. Those who produced the largest 
amounts of antitoxin suffered the severest allergic symptoms. It is 
suggested that children might stand a modification of the treatment 
with untoward effects. 


On the Disappearance of Vaccinating Power of Diphtheria 
Anatoxin in the Presence of Antidiphtheria Serum. A. Besredka. 
Compt. rend. 206, 380 (1938). The subcutaneous injection of 1 cc. 
diphtheria antiserum protected guinea pigs from death following the 
inoculation of a lethal dose (0.001-0.002 cc.) of diphtheria toxin on 
the 18th day after immunization, but not when the inoculation of the 
toxin took place 45 days later. One cc. of anatoxin did not protect 
the animals from death when inoculated on the 18th day, but it did 
protect them when the inoculation was given on the 45th day. The ad- 
ininistration of 1 cc. serum, followed ¥% to 8 hours later with 1 cc. of 
anatoxin protected animals for 18, but not for 45 days. The identical 
results were observed when the order of administration was reversed. 
It appears, therefore, that anatoxin was destroyed or rendered in- 
effective by serum. 


Combined Active Immunization for Diphtheria and Tetanus. 
A Plea for Its Routine Use. J. V. Cooke. Southern M. J. 31, 158 
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(1938). The clinical value of active immunization for diphtheria 
and for tetanus has been definitely established. It was demonstrated 
that a mixture of diphtheria and tetanus toxoids produced a higher 
antitoxin titer for each infection than that produced by a single anti- 
gen. In humans such mixed immunization produced antitoxic im- 
munity to both toxins in apparently no less degree than was obtained 
by using the two toxoids separately. The routine use of combined 
active immunization for diphtheria and tetanus, 2 doses of the toxoids 
being given at a 2 month interval, is advocated. 


Diphtheria. O. Rostoki. Miinch. med. Wochnschr. 85, 434 
(1938). The symptoms and the therapy of diphtheria are considered 
in detail. The importance of an early treatment with serum is stressed. 


Can the Disappearance of Diphtheria Bacilli in Diphtheria 
Patients Be Hastened by Pyoktanin? T. Hansen and J. Sellentin. 
Klin. Wochnschr. 17, 389 (1938). The application of a 3 per cent. 
solution of methyl violet (Pyoktanin) in alcohol to the nose and 
throat twice a day, beginning after the fall in fever did not result in a 
quicker disappearance of diphtheria bacilli from diphtheria patients. 


Differentiation of Diphtheria and Pseudodiphtheria Bacteria 
by the Urease Test. W. Kleinsorgen and F. Commichar. 
Zentr. Bakt. Parasitenk. Infektionskrankh. I, 138, 57 (1937). Urea 
is decomposed by pseudo-types, but not by true diphtheria bacilli in 
the presence of glucose. 


Diphtheria. A Bibliography and an Account of Recent Clin- 
ical and Research Results. W. Behr.- Ergeb. inn. Med. 52, 160 
(1937) ; through Nutrition Abstracts and Revs. 7, 728 (1938). 
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SOLID EXTRACTS 
By Ivor Griffith, Ph. M., Sc. D. 


Despite the form in which this information is presented it may 
be accepted as trustworthy and up-to-date. Original sources are 
not listed but they may be obtained upon request. 


Ever since Eve made the apple a symbol of lasting employment 
it has been the world’s most talked about fruit. Its most recent dis- 
cussable feature has been its use in the treatment of dysentery and 
kindred disorders. Green apples have long been charged with diar- 
rhceic malice, yet they have been used with success, latterly, in the 
treatment of the very disease which they are alleged to produce. An- 
other example perhaps of “Similes similibus curantur’” (like cures 
like). The curative properties have been ascribed to the malic acid 
content as well as to the cellulose value, but most workers today 
believe that the pectin is largely responsible, for other pectin-rich fruits 
such as the red currant and the cranberry are alleged, by reason of 
their pectin content, to be equally as useful as the apple. 


And speaking of apples, British folk-lore is full of tales of its 
wonders. This Saxon Coronation Benediction shows how highly it 
was regarded: 

“May the Almighty bless thee with the blessing of Heaven above, and the 
mountains and the valleys with the blessing of the deep below, with the 
blessing of the Grapes and Apples.- Bless, O Lord, the courage of this 
prince and prosper the work in his hands and by Thy blessing may ths 
land be filled with apples, with the fruit and the dew of Heaven from the 
top of the ancient mountains, from the apples of the Eternal hilis from the 
fruit of the earth and its fullness.” 

In Herefordshire, Devonshire and Cornwall the farmers still pre- 
serve the ancient custom of saluting the apple trees on Christmas Eve. 
They walk in procession visiting the principal orchards of the parish. 
In each orchard one tree is selected as the representative of all; this 
is saluted with certain words which have the air of an incantation, and 
the tree is either sprinkled with cider, or a bowl of cider is dashed 
against it, to insure a plentiful crop. In other places this is varied, 
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but the idea is the same. There is the famous Devonshire rhyme 
which we have all heard in some form: 


“Ate an apfel avore gwain to bed. 
Makes the Doctor beg his bread.” 


The National Geographic Magazine, that treat-of-the-evening, in 
word and in picture, each month when it welcomely comes out of the 
mail, recently carried this queer story of snakes: __ 

“The snake stores in Hong Kong were particularly interesting. 
They are really drug stores, the snakes being eaten by the Chinese as 
cures for various ailments. 

“The stock is kept in large wooden boxes and the merchant 
gropes among tangled clusters of snakes, including cobras as well as 
harmless varieties, to pull out the one indicated by the customer. 

“In native drug stores we saw many kinds of dried snakes and 
lizards, the ‘flying lizard’ of South China and Malaya being one of 
the most popular drugs. In Japan we had already seen dried adders 
being ground to powder for medical use. One wonders what this 
powder cures!” 


If a woman is asked about the effect of eating potatoes, she will 
answer that it makes people fat, because of the starch in them. She 
will be surprised to be told that the official Bureau of Home Economics 
has just announced that this is not so. Scientists at Washington have 
gone out of their way to test this distrust of potatoes. Their findings 
are conclusive. “Spuds”’ need not be shunned by people who do not 
want to get fat. 

“Americans who are trying to keep their youthful figures,’ the 
Bureau says in agreement with dieticians, “should cut out several 
types of food before they do the potato.” 

The popular fallacy, they say, springs from the fact that the 
potato is listed among the starchy foods. Actually, only about one- 
tenth and no more than one-fifth of the vegetable is starch. The greater 
part of it is made of water. True, if one goes in for fried potatoes, 
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excess weight may result in individual cases, but this is the result of 
the frying fat and not the potato. 

A potato has only 100 calories, yet in the course of a day a healthy 
man eats about 3000 calories. Thus it can be seen that a potato more 
or less in the diet would make little difference. The scientists make 
clear that the potato holds no more calories than a large apple or 
orange, a medium-sized baking powder biscuit, or one and a half 
tablepoonfuls of French salad dressing. 


Plant patents, supposedly a recent idea, again go to prove that 
there is very little under the sun that is new, for Queen Elizabeth, it 
is disclosed, granted what were virtually the first plant patents— 
except in name—in the famous monopolies given to favored individ- 
uals for exclusive rights to flax, hemp, currants and medicinal and dye 
plants. 

In the early American colonies monopolies of any form were ex- 
tremely unpopular. Most of all the dislike was centered on any plant 
which was considered the gift of nature for all to use as they liked. 
No one, at that time, foresaw possible research and invention aimed 
primarily at bringing new and different plant forms, intentionally and 
for profit. ; 

Thus agitation for plant patents continued from 1868 until 1930 
before it was finally enacted into law. 

Here are a few of the patented fruits, flowers and vegetables 
which you can buy today, and in sizes and flavors never before avail- 
able: 

Apple, apricot, avocado, blackberry, carnation, cherry, chrysan- 
themum, dahlia, gardenia, gladiolus, grass for golf greens, grape, 
grapefruit, peach, pecan, plum, rose, strawberry, and waterlily. 


There is an old Jewish tradition, according to which herbal medi- 
cines were in use and were even committed to writing, in the time of 
King Solomon, about the tenth century before Christ. One of the 
thirty-nine books of King Solomon, it is said, concerned medicines, 
which were supposed to be largely herbal for that the wise king knew 
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much about plants is indicated in the first Book of Kings, in chapter 
four: “And he spake of the cedar tree which is in Lebanon, even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall.’ But if King Solomon 
really did write a “herbal,” no trace of it remains; and the Jewish 
tradition accounts for its loss by supposing that it was destroyed or 
hidden by King Hezekiah, because he thought that the people were 
placing too much reliance upon the use of the remedies it recom- 
mended. This is an interesting tradition, because one of the earliest 
definite references in literature to the use of a plant remedy is to the 
case of King Hezekiah himself, who, in about the year 713 B. C., was 
cured of a boil by placing a “lump of figs” upon it, at the bidding of 
the Prophet Isaiah. 


Out in the woods the mandrake has just dropped its apple and 
rhizome tips are stretching out for next spring’s green umbrella. Yet 
few, looking at this humble plant, know its intriguing history. 

The mandrake is a plant around which some very curious super- 
stitions arose, so that it became one of the most frequently illustrated 
plants of old herbals. There was, in the early days, a very general 
idea that the mandrake had human limbs, because the forking of the 
roots sometimes suggested a likeness to the human body. William 
Turner, an English physician who lived in the sixteenth century, 
wrote a famous herbal in which he tells, with great scorn, how “crafty 
theves,” in order to “mocke the poore people,” cut and trimmed man- 
drake roots to make them look like “little puppettes”; in this way, 
the idea of the human form of the mandrake was spread and encour- 
aged. According to Theophrastus, mandrake leaves mixed with meal 
were good for wounds, and the roots, treated with wine or vinegar, 
for many complaints, including sleeplessness. 


Millions of gallons of actual, though a somewhat diluted, ink 
pouring in torrents through arid valleys is something of a sight. Such 
a phenomenon has been observed in Algeria, a country in northern 
Africa, where there exists a “river of ink.’ Chemical examinations 
of the waters of the streams combining to form this river revealed that 
one of the streams is impregnated with iron from the soil through 
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ahich it flows while the other stream carries tannin from a peat swamp. 
When the two streams joined, the chemical action between the tannic 
acid, the iron and the oxygen of the water caused the formation of the 
black ferric tannate, making a natural river of ink. 

Once upon a time it is said that the water supply of Philadelphia 
was so murky that complainants used to send letters to the Bureau 
written, it was claimed, with the dirty water serving for ink. Of 
course that was many, many years ago! 


Few persons know that the properties of phenolphthalein as a 
laxative were not discovered until many years after its introduction as 
a laboratory reagent. Phenolphthalein is colorless in acid solutions, 
but develops a brilliant red color in the presence of a small excess of 
alkali, hence its use as an indicator. 

In Austria there are many fine varieties of grape wine, all of 

which have their imitations. In order to control the practice of 
substituting imitation wines for real wines the Austrian authorities 
required the manufacturers of the spurious wines, which had a per- 
fectly legitimate market if sold honestly for what they were, to add 
a small quantity of phenolphthalein to these imitation products so 
‘that the inspectors of food and drink might with quickness and 
certainty distinguish by a simple chemical test between the genuine 
and the spurious. Shortly after this regulation went into effect the 
habitual drinkers of these spurious wines complained of continual 
diarrhoea, and upon investigation of the cause, the laxative properties 
of phenolphthalein were thoroughly established and where ounces were 
manufactured in the past, hundreds of pounds are made today espe- 
cially in America, where laxative consumption is really on the pro- 
duction basis. 
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Done by persons, unafraid to upbraid, but perfectly willing to 
give praise where praise is really due. 


GUINEA Pics AND Buasears. By G., L. Esken. Research Press, 
Chicago, 1938. $1.50. 


This is what the Research Press has to say about this book re- 
cently brought forward to “debunk the debunkers. and crucify the 
crusaders” : 

“The first real answer to sensational, muckraking literature like 
the book ‘100,000,000 Guinea Pigs’ and others of the same ilk ; Con- 
sumers’ Research and Consumers’ Union-bulletins, and similar pub- 
lications. There is a wealth of good information for persons of every 
age and station in life on foods, diets, medicines, cosmetics and other 
things, some of it historical—all authentic, and a sufficient diversity 
of material to hold the reader’s interest. There is a thread of levity 
and philosophy running through the entire volume tending to brighten 
the mentality, and forcefully impress the reader with the facts sought 
to be conveyed. | 

“This new book is in a class by itself. It beggars classification 
and description. Its arrangement is such that it may be read with 
absorbing interest from beginning to end—or one chapter at a time, 
as each chapter is chock-full of interest, and complete without the 
necessity of referring to the others. 

“One objective in this book is to give you a ‘mental lift’—to help 
you to ‘wake up and live’-—to remove ‘bugbears’ from the minds of 
those who may have been more or less convinced from reading sensa- 
tional, radical and muckraking literature that you are but guinea pigs’. 
Such literature is an insult to your intelligence as American readers, 
capable of thinking for yourselves, and of analyzing subjects from a 
rational, common sense viewpoint. This book—‘Gurnea Pics and 
BuGBEars’ will aid you.” 

And the reviewer thoroughly agrees with at least one sentence in 
the foregoing inspired paragraphs, namely, that “It beggars classifica- 
tion and description.” It does! 

But its purpose is laudable, and in some measure it approaches 
achievement. Yet, by and large, it is not nearly so impressive, not 
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nearly so cleverly conceived and put together as have been the com- 
positions of the muckraking authors whom it reproaches. 

Who assumes to discipline the wanton must of all things be free 
of flaw and wear the garb of dignity. This book in arrangement, in 
style, in illustration and sometimes in composition, is neither dignified 
nor correct. For instance, on page 267, note these ridiculous errors, 
“Peperitae”’, “Destallata”, “Idioform’’, errors which in themselves are 
not particularly serious, except that they increase one’s suspicion of 
the truthworthiness of the whole work. 

Consumers’ Research constitutes a clever crowd, and its messy 
methods are better met with quiet contempt than with a sense-offend- 
ing clatter. 

Ivor GRIFFITH. 


PHARMACEUTICAL THERAPEUTICS, WITH PHARMACOLOGY, PosoLocy 
AND ToxicoLocy. (Second Edition.) By Eldin V. Lynn, 
Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry at Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. $4.00. 


There is at present considerable discussion as to how elaborate 
instruction in pharmacology should be given to the student of phar- 
macy; one group advocates a course approximating that given in 
medical schools with animal experimentation performed by the stu- 
dent, the other maintains that all that is necessary for the druggist is 
a general knowledge of the action of drugs so that he may compound 
prescriptions intelligently and be prepared to discuss with the phy- 
sician any problem in which the latter desires assistance. Professor 
Lynn obviously sides with the second group. While his book gives 
concise and, in most cases, accurate summaries of the physiological 
actions together with the important therapeutic uses, it does not go 
into elaborate details concerning them. 

The drugs of the U. S. P., N. F. and N. N. R. are wiidhiniha in 
groups according to their most impotant therapeutic uses. Under 
each drug are given brief statements of their origins, chemical com- 
position, lists of official preparations with doses, therapeutic uses and 
toxic effects. 

Among the commendable features is a table showing both the 
average and the maximum doses which should be especially useful to 
the druggist. While a few of the newer drugs, as chiniofon and 
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histamine, are given undeservedly scanty consideration, as a whole, the 
book is thoroughly up-to-date. The most regrettable part of the book 
is the index; this is so profuse (morphine for example has I1 page 
numbers) that it is sometimes troublesome to locate the desired in- 
formation. 

As a text-book for the student it seems to us an excellent volume 
and will undoubtedly also be useful as a reference work for the prac- 
ticing druggist. 

H. C. Wood, Jr. 


INsuLIN—ItTs PRropucTION, PURIFICATION AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
Action. Douglas W. Hill and Frederick O. Howitt. 219 pages, 
including index. Chemical Publishing Company of N. Y., Inc. 
1936. 

This book is probably not new to those who are intimately asso- 
ciated with insulin production, since it has already been published 
abroad by an English firm. Nevertheless its publication by the above 
named American organization is indeed merited as it undoubtedly 
represents the best monograph on insulin that is available. The text 
is divided into nine major parts, namely : 


. Diabetes Mellitus. 

. ‘Preliminary Attempts to Isolate the Pancreatic Hormone. 
. The Preparation of Insulin. 

The Purification of Insulin Preparations. 

. The Physical and Chemical Properties of Insulin. 

The Physiological Properties of Insulin, 

The Mode of Action. 

. Standardization of Insulin Preparations. 

. Possible Substitutes for Insulin. 


© ON ND 


The entire picture of insulin production, purification and action is 
presented not in the light of one individual’s viewpoint, but as an ac- 
cumulated and integrated entity describing the contributions of 
numerous investigators in this field. Reference is made to 163 dif- 
ferent published articles on some phase of insulin study. 

The text having been written in 1935 does not include any work 
on protamine-insulin combinations or any of the other compounds 
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that provide a modified insulin action which are now being so in- 
tensively investigated. This deficiency, however, should not deter 
anyone who is interested in the insulin problem from obtaining a copy 
of this most creditable work. 

L. F. Tice. 


THE AMERICAN Pocket Mepicat Dictionary. (Sixteenth Edition. ) 
W. A. Newman Dorland. 937 pages. W. B. Saunders Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1938. 


This latest edition is, as would be expected, the same outstanding 
little volume as its many predecessors have been. To one who has 
had occasion to study, read or write in the fields of medicine, surgery, 
pharmacy or in other related fields the indispensable nature of an up- 
to-date reliable pocket medica! dictionary is well known. The present 
edition of the American Pocket Medical Dictionary has quite obviously 
incorporated an extensive list of new terms and phrases which have 
but recently become a part of the verbal armamentarium of medical 
science. A total of over 50,000 technical terms are clearly, yet briefly, 
defined in a comprehensible manner. Included in the present work 
are some 60 tables wherein are gathered various correlated facts for 
quick and easy reference or comparison. 


L. F. Tice. 


A TextT-Book oF PHARMACEUTICS. (Fourth Edition.) Arthur Owen 
Bentley. 1001 pages. William Wood & Company, Baltimore. 
1937- 


The above-named book is prepared as both a text for student use 
or for reference purposes. Being of British origin, the subject matter 
is developed around the monographs and standards set forth in the 
British Pharmacopoeia and its 1936 Addendum, as well as the British 
Pharmaceutical Codex of 1934. The arrangement of subject matter 
parallels other outstanding pharmaceutical texts such as Remington’s 
Practice of Pharmacy and Arny’s Principles of Pharmacy, which are 
well known in this country. 

The book is subdivided into six parts. The first provides a very 
interesting description of the political history of pharmacy in Great 
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Britain. .Next come in sequence a discussion of general principles and 
apparatus employed in pharmaceutical practice, dispensing, pharma- 
ceutical preparations, pharmaceutical biology, and biological assays. 
The appendix includes tables of doses and solubilities. 

The application of this book in this country would seem to be 
largely directed to pharmaceutical educators, graduate students in 
pharmacy, those engaged in pharmaceutical research and to all those 
whose interest in pharmacy is international in scope. The fact that 
in this volume one can obtain a European aspect of pharmacy written 
in English makes this volume of particular interest and value as a 
companion text-book to one of our own pharmaceutical texts. 


L. F. Tice. 


TscHIRCH’s HANDBOOK OF PHARMACOGNOSY (Second Edition), has 
now appeared up to the 20th paper-bound installment. Various 
groups as sugar-, starch- and lichenin drugs are discussed with 
the usual thoroughness, customary excellence of illustration and 
clarity of arrangement. 


Merely as an indication of deep interest in the continued and in- 
creased usefulness the reviewer should like to see the degree of mag- 
nification of all illustrated morphological units, such as starch grains, 
etc., indicated in the legends. This would facilitate quicker orienta- 
tion. Whenever newer methods of preparation are known, as in milk 
sugar, the reviewer believes it would be of great advantage to have 
these mentioned in detail, rather than older, less efficient procedures. 

It is to be hoped that, with the further cooperation of his staff of 
ablest experts, the completion of Tschirch’s monumental reference 
work on Pharmacognosy may be expedited since there is a growing 
host of workers who find its contents always enlightening and stimu- 
lating, its authorative information all but indispensable. 


Arno Viehoever. 


